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Introduction 


Wilbur Emanuel Lines was born in the home of his maternal grandfather Emanuel Wertz in 
the little borough of Curwensville, Clearfield County, Pennsylvania on a Tuesday evening 
February 13, 1917. 1 He is the seventh of twelve children of his parents, Harry Wilbur Lines 
and Nora Agnes Wertz. Wilbur's older brother Monroe had died as a 14-month old infant six 
years earlier. Another brother Melvin would die in 1921 at two years of age. Wilbur's first 
name came from his father's middle name, while his middle name came from his maternal 
grandfather, in whose home he was born. 

Like his brothers and sisters, life as a child for Wilbur was not an easy one. Complicated by 
an absent father, who provided very little in the way of emotional or financial support, his 
mother was burdened with overwhelming responsibilities. By the spring of 1926, with the 
birth of his youngest brother John, Wilbur was nine years old and one of at least seven 
children he mother had to care for. With the onset of the Great Depression in the fall of 
1929, "Web" as his friends and family called him, was twelve years old and it was often a 
struggle just to have something to eat. 

Web's name appears in the April 1930 U.S. Census which indicates at the age of thirteen, he 
was a pupil at the Glen Mills School House of Refuge for Boys 2 . Located 220 miles from his 
home in Curwensville in Thornbury Township, Delaware County, Pennsylvania, the school 
was founded more than a hundred years earlier. His younger brother Eli would also, years 
later, be a student there. As of this writing, the school is still in operation today. 

As a young boy growing up in Maryland I always looked forward to trips with my mother to 
Pennsylvania, where we would visit my grandmother, aunts, uncle and cousins. Among the 
highlights of those trips were our visits to see my Uncle Web at his home in Clearfield. His 
wife "Marg" would be anxious to clear the table, fill cups with coffee and eager to fix up 
something to eat, whether we were hungry or not. She was always pleasant and energetic 
and knew, despite her being a small woman in size, just how to keep her husband in line. It 
was obvious to me, even at a young age, that my aunt Marg was a hard worker and a very 
good woman. Despite all my uncle's flaws, she was a loving wife who took care of her 
husband through the trials and joys of their six-decades-long marriage. 
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Margaret (Luce) Lines (1917-2008) 


Tall, very tall is the first thing I think of when I remember my uncle Web. He was an 
imposing figure standing six foot, four inches in height. Certainly not thin, nor was he 
overweight, he was just big and at his best weighed about 205 pounds. "A mountain of 
a man" is the best way to physically describe him. With broad shoulders, a large chest and 
his muscular arms Web was every bit a man's man in stature, but to my memory, he was a 
gentle giant nevertheless. 

Like most of his brothers, he loved the outdoors and with his brother Elmer would venture 
off from time-to-time and spend a week or two in the wilderness. Off they would go without 
shelter or food making-do with their skills as hunters and the unlocked hunting camps, 
which locations were well known and found throughout the area. His son Wilbur remembers 
fondly as a young boy the family camping in the mountains, building large bonfires at night. 
He and his brother and sister would sleep in the back of a truck while their parents slept on 
the ground. 
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I recall several times, as I grew to be a teenager, when uncle Web pulled out boxes 
containing hundreds of old black and white photographs many of them taken during his 
years in the Army. As he'd go through those photos he'd tell me numerous, exciting stories 
about his experiences during the war in Europe. As a young boy those stories he told left me 
spellbound. As we sat at a table late into the night at his home, I always wanted to learn 
more. I regret that I didn't write down as many of those stories as I could have, but I did 
commit some of what he told me to paper. It was later, as an adult, in November of 1987 
when I sat in his home with pen in hand, and wrote down all he could tell me. This history is 
partially a result of those efforts. During that visit, he gave me a souvenir history of the 
314th regiment, the outfit he fought with during the war which forms the basis of his war¬ 
time story that follows. He told me, "Read this, I was there, I saw it all." 

My uncle Web and those that served with him were truly The Greatest Generation 3 this 
country ever saw. The history of those days during World War II, told to me by my uncles, 
during the earliest days of my boyhood, left an indelible impression upon me. The world 
owes these men and women a debt of gratitude beyond expression, for they had 
immeasurably changed the course of human history. 

This is better expressed by the following introduction to a website dedicated to some of 
those who served: 

The image of the hero is important in any culture. Today young people 
tend to look up to comic book characters, pro wrestlers or action movie 
figures in search of heroes. The baby boom generation was fortunate 
enough to grow up living among real heroes. The men and women who, 
during the 1940's, were sent to the far corners of the earth to fight, and in 
many cases, give their lives, so that people everywhere could choose their 
own destiny free of tyranny and oppression. Think about it: If it wasn't for 
the efforts and sacrifices of these brave men and women, many of them 
still in their teens, the world would be a profoundly different place today. 4 

With all of this in mind, in an effort to preserve my uncle Web's memory, is found the 
inspiration behind the story that follows. 
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The 314 th Infantry Regiment - The War Years 


The 314th Infantry's history goes back more than one-hundred years. This regiment of 
citizen soldiers has answered the nations' call from the First and Second World Wars and 
continues today while components of the 314th have seen service in Iraq. 

In 1917, the same year that Wilbur Lines was born, as part of the storied 79th Infantry 
Division, men of the 314th helped liberate Europe from the yoke of Kaiser Wilhelm's 
Imperial Germany. During its one year of combat in France in the first World War, casualties 
for the 79th totaled 6,752 Americans killed. By the war's end, more than 116,000 
Americans would be killed. In 1919, at the end of what was popularly referred to as the 
"war to end all wars", the 314th Regiment was demobilized and the veteran doughboys, who 
had seen the horrors of trench warfare, returned home to their families and civilian lives in 
America. Little did they know their sons and nephews would return 22 years later in yet 
another conflict with a similar mission as their own. This time the number of American lives 
lost in the second conflict would be more than three times the number lost in the first. 

Following the great depression of the 1930s, Adolph Hitler's Nazi Germany and Emperor 
Hirohito's Imperial Japan ignited the Second World War. Bent on world domination, these 
two dictatorships came close to succeeding. Nazi Germany's war was unlike any the world 
had ever known. Combining cutting edge 20th Century technology with a deliberate policy 
of genocide the Nazi regime industrialized mass murder and in the process killed millions of 
innocent civilians. 

In early May of 1937, with events in Europe growing worse, twenty-year-old Wilbur enlisted 
in the U.S. Army with his younger brother Reuben. This was less than a year after marrying 
his wife Margaret and only six months after the birth of his first child Harry. The brothers 
would be stationed with the Coast Artillery Corps at Fort Monroe, VA. It was the same place 
where their brother Elmer had served and at that time was in his second enlistment. 5 Web 
would attend school and learn the skills of a baker. He served in the army in that capacity 
for two years and became a civilian again in early 1939. In October that year Web's second 
son Wilbur Jr. would be born. 
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Thirty months later, on June 15, 1942, following the December 1941 Japanese attack at 
Pearl Harbor, and with German Field Marshall Rommel's Panzers on the move for a second 
time in the Libyan desert, the 79th Infantry Division was activated. Starting at Camp 
Pickett, Virginia the Division would begin with just a handful of men but would grow into a 
combat unit of more than ten thousand. Soon they would be called on to liberate Europe for 
a second time. The cost to our nation of those wounded and killed who served in the 314th 
regiment would be huge. 

With the outbreak of World War Two, and following the birth in June 1942 of his third child, 
a daughter Carol, Web would enlist once again. This time, however, his days serving as a 
peace-time baker would be no-more. Web was destined to become a combat soldier. It was 
sometime during this period that he was assigned to the U.S. Infantry 79th Division, 314th 
Regiment, second Battalion, "H" Company (Heavy Weapons). 

Sometime in the spring of 1944 Web was among an advance party that shipped out from 
New York City aboard the RMS Queen Mary to Glasgow Scotland. The luxury cruise ship had 
been converted to a troop transport and its hull painted black and fitted with anti-aircraft 
guns. The Queen's high speed allowed it to outrun German U-boats, and to travel without a 
convoy while carrying ten thousand troops on a single trip across the 3200-mile expanse of 
the North Atlantic. 6 

After weeks of preparation in Britain on the night of June 13, 1944, as part of the Normandy 
invasion, Web would cross the choppy waters of the English Channel from Southampton, 
England. In the early morning light of the next day, they would land at Utah Beach on the 
coast of France. It was along this, and other nearby beaches, where more than two 
thousand American soldiers were killed just seven days earlier during the D-Day Invasion. 
Uncle Web said of those first invaders, "two-thirds of the infantry never got out of the 
water." Unknown to him at the time among those soldiers was his younger brother Eli who 
had landed in the second wave at near-by Omaha Beach. 

The landing at Utah Beach was peaceful as the war had moved inland by then but Web 
remembered seeing the debris of the invasion, including abandoned equipment and 
fragments, from ships in the channel as they drew closer to the French shore. The beach 
itself was a mess and the scene of tangled barbed wire. The rotting bodies of dead German 
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soldiers still remained on the cliffs above and in the distance, as he exited his landing craft, 
Web said he could hear the distinctive rumble of artillery. 

Two days later on June 15th, after a march toward Cherbourg, troops of the 314th 
assembled at Blosville, about eleven miles from the beachhead. Less than three miles away 
was Saint Mere Eglise, the first town liberated by the allied soldiers and immortalized in the 
John Wayne movie The Longest Day 7 . 

Fort du Roule was the key to the port city of Cherbourg. Capturing the port was pivotal to 
the success of the invasion. Without it, the allies would be unable to sustain the initial 
invasion force which would have meant failure in liberating Western Europe. Built into a cliff, 
overlooking and guarding the port nearly 400 feet below, the Germans said that Fort du 
Roule was "impregnable." Its approaches were covered by concrete emplacements and 
pillboxes from which interlocking bands of machine-gun fire could spray the entire area. 
There was heavy and light artillery and the German ack-ack guns 8 were swung low to shoot 
point-blank into the attackers. A thirty-foot-deep anti-tank ditch and a mass of barbed wire 
also slowed the advance of the 314th. To take it seemed to many to be a suicidal mission, 
but Web with the second battalion, along with troops from the third, in their first combat 
experience of the war, advanced steadily over the next two weeks against those obstacles 
and relentless fire from high above. 

By late in the night of June 25th the second battalion was at the top of the cliffs at Fort du 
Roule with the enemy a short distance away. Far below the first battalion began entering 
Cherbourg and encountered intense house to house fighting while large German guns from 
the Fort fired on them from above. After a round of firing, the guns, mounted on retractable 
mounts, would disappear into tunnels bored into the side of the cliffs. Demolition crews 
were dispatched to blast the tunnels and by the end of the next day, on June 26, 1944, 
twenty days after D-Day, the 314th Infantry Regiment, with other units of the 79 th Division, 
captured Cherbourg taking 2000 German soldiers prisoner. 

Respected English historian Max Hastings wrote in his book about Normandy 9 that in the 
operations alone, that culminated with the capture of Cherbourg, the 79th Infantry 
Division's combat losses of over two-thousand killed, wounded and captured, were not due 
to any deficit in leadership, but simply to the high cost paid for the bitter resistance put up 
by the well-entrenched Nazi Army. 
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Following their victory at Cherbourg the landscape changed from beaches and cliff faces to 
farms, small towns, and the dreaded, treacherous hedgerows 10 that protected the advance 
into La Haye du Puits, a focal point for supply lines and the 79th Division's next objective, 
which began on July 3rd. Web with the second battalion faced the most extreme fighting yet 
experienced and after crossing the Douve River fatigue was running high. By July 5th after 
six hours of heavy fighting, the second battalion managed to advance just one-half mile and 
was stopped cold until tank support arrived. 

The 314th, with the help of parachutists of the 82nd Airborne Division, fought its way into 
the village. Resistance was heavy and included heavy artillery concentrations and elaborate 
defense preparations. Among them, mine-studded fields strung with checkerboard patterns 
of piano wire about one inch off the ground, as well as mortar and machine gun fire. On the 
9th, at a cost of heavy human losses, in what is described as "an awkward, almost Guerilla¬ 
like attack", the regiment finally seized the city, and it's vital enemy communications hub. 

La Haye du Puits had been largely destroyed by the battle's bombings but was now under 
American control. Today the former commune commemorates the battle with a monument 
dedicated to the memory of the 79th Division soldiers who played a vital role in liberating 
the city. Web was among them. 

By July 12th the 314th had received orders to move out again. Their objective was to take 
the ground just southeast of "Hill 84". It was reported that the best of Hitler's SS Panzer 
Division the "Der Fuehrer" to the west stood in their path. The unit was ruthless and had 
just massacred the adult population of two villages. Both sides incurred heavy losses and on 
July 15th the regiment was relieved and fell back to an area 500 yards to the south. There 
they received a much-needed rest, hot food, showers, mail and for those who wanted to 
attend there were church services. A mission brief by the 314th's commander, Colonel 
Warren Robinson came on July 17th. Two nights later, under the cover of darkness, they 
would be on the move again and by August 1st under the control of General George Patton's 
Third Army. 

Two days later as they approached the German communications center at Fougeres the 
314th were greeted by flower-laden French townspeople while three ragged, French buglers, 
in worn out uniforms, played the Star-Spangled Banner. After setting up a defense around 
the town on August 5, 1944 orders came to march 40 miles south to Laval and within days, 
with little resistance, they were in Le Mans where the Division rested for two days. Talk of 
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the French Capital, just 125 miles away began to circulate among the troops. By the 16th of 
August, the 314th had established bridgeheads across the Evre River and while resting the 
main topic of discussion was now just 60 miles away — Paris. It was almost destined, to 
them at least, that the 79th Division with the 314th would be the liberating unit. 

The 314th under General George Patton's Third Army started the advance on Paris on 
August 15th, but a change of orders sent the regiment to the Seine River and one of the 
major objectives of Operation Overlord. 11 Web was among the first Army soldiers to cross 
the Seine from its south bank on August 20th. Desperately the Germans fought to drive the 
79th Division back across the river. Repeated German counterattacks, strongly supported by 
artillery and the Luftwaffe, 12 were repulsed by this single division and the 79th enlarged its 
holdings and smashed the defenses that surrounded the French Capital. Ten days later, in 
what was considered the last battle in the Campaign for Normandy, the occupying German 
forces surrendered the city of Paris. 

Then came a swift drive across France to the Belgium border. The regiment fought heavy 
resistance through countless towns, where street fighting block-to-block was common, and 
across numerous rivers and streams. In one march during a 72-hour stretch, the 314th 
covered a total of 180 miles, maintaining contact with the fleeing enemy the entire distance 
and crossing the bridge less Somme River. The regiment stopped at St. Armand, two miles 
short of the Belgian border. Major General Charles FI. Corlett commander of the XIX Corps 
called it "one of the fastest ... advances of comparable distance by an infantry division in 
warfare." The 79th Division crossed the Belgian border, becoming the first American division 
to do so. As a reward, the 314th drew three days of R & R. 13 The added bonus was that the 
enemy had pulled out so fast the Division ran out of gas trying to keep up. 

After resting the 314th's next objective was crossing the Moselle River at the city of 
Charmes. The city is divided in half by the river and as Web's second battalion set up near 
the bridge in preparation for the crossing the Germans blew it up. After some exploration, 
the troops found an area roughly 800 yards north of town where they could wade across in 
waist-high water. After regrouping on the evening of September 12, 1944 and into the 
morning hours of the next day the 314th crossed with little resistance. 

For the next two weeks, the regiment experienced some of its fiercest fighting. First at the 
Meurthe River where fast-moving waters and barren banks, that provided no cover, made it 
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an overwhelming task to cross. Worse still was that on the German side the empty banks 
led to a wooded area providing perfect cover for the enemy. Several hundred yards away, 
within the cover of several barns, the Germans waited with machine gun nests. For three 
days, the 314th met heavy resistance, but with tanks, artillery barrages, and mortar fire 
they were finally able to cross the river behind the fleeing enemy. Once the dust had settled 
the division had lost about 250 casualties during the three-day span. 

Then it was on to Foret de Parroy the cornerstone of the German defenses with its main 
supply crossroads. German artillery filled the air almost constantly and rumor had it that the 
Foret de Parroy was Hitler's favorite forest -- where he himself had fought in World War One 
— and he ordered it held at all costs. A captured German Colonel was overheard saying "the 
Americans hadn't taken the forest in the last war, and this one would end with them still 
trying." 

On September 26th field orders to clear the Foret de Parroy came down from Division. Two 
days later a 75-minute bombing assault took place with minimal effect to the enemy. The 
bulk of the German troops in the forest were hardened combat veterans of the 15th 
Panzergrenadier Division and had seen combat -- complete with dive bombing runs -- in 
Sicily and Italy. Two hours after the bombs had dropped, the 313th and 315th Regiments 
attacked, while the 314th was held in reserve until the next day when they were ordered to 
join the fight. 

By October 1, 1944, the 313th and 315th were meeting with harsh counterattacks for every 
advance they made and had moved about one-third of the way eastward into the Foret de 
Parroy. They were facing a constant stream of German reinforcements, tanks and assault 
guns with the 314th close behind. Web's battalion, after losing one tank and capturing 
sixteen POWs, stopped at noon to allow the third Battalion to catch up to their position. 

After regrouping two-and-a-half hours later the battalions moved forward with little 
resistance and set up camp for the night. Artillery fell all night long on the 314th's position, 
and uncle Web described to me how trees were exploding everywhere from the bursts and 
mortar fire. After a long, restless, desperate night at 8:00 the next morning on October 
2nd, the Regiment attacked again but with enemy fire constantly driving them back. 

Seven days later with the capture of the vital supply crossroads by Wilbur's second 
battalion, the German's hope of holding Foret de Parroy was shattered. The weary and 
exhausted battalion pulled out to rejoin the rest of the 314th Regiment, leaving the pursuit 
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of the fleeing enemy to the 313th. 


In the fall of 1944 Web would see 127 days of continuous combat before resting near the 
historic, war-torn commune of Luneville. The break gave the men hot meals, clean clothes, 
a place to sleep with an actual roof, as well as meals and drinks from a cafe or two that 
were still opened for business. They stayed in billets located in old factory buildings left 
untouched by the Germans. Less than two months later Web would endure another 87 
straight days of intense combat. 

By November 12th, after canceling a two-week training schedule and following a three-day 
alert, the 314th was back on the move again. The next day snow would begin to fall as they 
approached the Saverne Gap in the Vosges Mountains. By Thanksgiving Day on the 23rd, 
after skirmishes in various towns along the way, the 314th assembled at the eastern end of 
the pass near Saverne. By the evening of the next day at Bois de Geudertheim the Web's 
second battalion had captured 130 POWs. 

By the first week in December 1944 the 79th Division was dug in near Walk Chateau 
awaiting orders to begin the breach of the Siegfried defenses, a system of pillboxes and 
strongholds built along the German western border. On the evening of December 8 th , the 
second battalion began its advance toward Haguenau, France to take the city and the forest 
just north (Foret de Haguenau) that included German ammunition dumps. But after just a 
few hundred yards they could get no further with patrols reporting heavy enemy activity. It 
wasn't until the next afternoon when the attack began again, and sometime during the night 
of 10 December and the early morning of the 11th, the Germans withdrew under of the 
cover of darkness leaving the city largely under American control to the cheers of the town's 
population. 

Within days the 314th would move north through the Foret de Haguenau with an 
assignment to set the stage to cross the German border. By December 15th the troops, 
standing atop burned tank hulls, got their first look at Hitler's Germany across the Rhine 
River. Meanwhile, uncle Web rested in Wintzenbach waiting for the call for the next battle 
plan. 

Two days later Web and his regiment began to move north from Haguenau and found the 
forest void of enemy troops. But, just a few miles ahead lay the Siegfried Line 14 which was 
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heavily manned. The approach was a forested area, and there would be no cheering 
townspeople like those who had greeted them six days earlier. The 314th was about to 
invade Germany. 

On December 19th, Web's second battalion marched a reconnaissance in force around the 
left side of the Line. They met blockades of felled trees across the road. Christmas Eve, 
1944, was spent patrolling the German woods. Platoons were rotated so that the troops got 
a chance to warm up and have a meal. Over the next four days, the troops spent the time 
patrolling and observing the German forces crossing the Rhine. 

By late December of 1944, the Germans had launched their massive counter-offensive 
known as the Battle of the Bulge in the densely forested Ardennes Mountain region of 
Belgium. By-then a veteran outfit, the 314th had to retake its own positions after other 
"green" U.S. Army units, which had rotated in, succumbed to the massive German 
onslaught. Uncle Web recalled that during the battle he was once "given hell" by Third Army 
Commander General George Patton as he walked past a fox hole that Web occupied. My 
Uncle told me no one who served under Patton liked the man but when he heard a year 
later, while on a ship returning home, that Patton had died, he remembered he was among 
the many who couldn't help but cry on that December day in 1945. 15 

The Battle of the Bulge, the last major offensive campaign of the German Army on the 
Western Front, was the bloodiest battle for U.S. forces in World War Two. The numbers by 
today's standards are unimaginable. Of the more than 840,000 American troops that 
participated, by the conclusion of the 40-day engagement, 47,000 men were wounded, 
23,000 were captured or missing and 19,000 were killed. 3,000 Belgium civilians were lost, 
many at the hands of SS units 16 of the German army. 

An attack on the Siegfried Line, against strong opposition and fortifications, ended in a 
stalemate. Despite that and their failure at the Ardennes the Germans, with overwhelming 
and superior force, launched yet another attack against the American forces along their 
border. The 314th, for the first time in its combat history, found themselves on the 
defensive and the regiment made a strategic withdrawal to France. My uncle told me of his 
humiliation in their fast retreat, but he knew they would soon return. 

After an eleven-day rest in France in February 1945 the regiment moved north again into 
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Belgium, and into Holland 17 . There they helped to clear the area which brought other Allied 
troops to the banks of the Rhine River. They would train in Holland and prepare for their 
own crossing of the Rhine and the final fight that loomed ahead. It was probably during this 
stay that Web lived for a while with a local Dutch family. Finally, in March of 1945, Web and 
his fellow soldiers crossed the Rhine River near Orsoy, Germany and entered the heart of 
the enemies Fatherland. 

Uncle Web spoke frequently of a young orphaned German boy that his outfit discovered 
while in combat and adopted while crossing through Germany. The boy, who was about 
twelve years old, had lost both his parents, victims of the war's toll on the civilian 
population. Despite their constantly being on-the-move, and engaged in the harsh, 
unsheltered realities of combat, Web and his buddies took care of the boy for several weeks, 
providing him food and a place to sleep as best they could. My Uncle talked about him 
throughout the remainder of his life and deeply regretted he couldn't bring him home to the 
states, to a better life. He always wondered what happened to the boy after eventually 
having to leave him behind. 18 

While in Germany Web spoke of meeting a brother and several others from his small 
hometown of Curwensville. He spent time at the KZ Innsbruck-Reichenau forced labor camp 
on the Austrian-German border. Located outside of Innsbruck, Austria 19 on what was then 
the German side. The camp was originally built for Italian laborers, but by 1942 it became a 
forced labor camp, mainly for prisoners of the Gestapo. It was also a transit camp for Italian 
Jews who were held in reserve for days or even months as they waited to be distributed to 
work camps or to a final fate in the gas chambers. 

Few Austrians can tell you today where the camp was located. But a memorial can be found 
on the outskirts of town, on what is now the community's trash and recycling center. On the 
stone memorial wall are found these words: 

Here stood, in the years 1941-1945 the Gestapo transit camp "Reichenau" 
where patriots from all Nazi-occupied lands were interned 
and tortured. Many of them died here. 
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The memorial wall at the site of the KZ Innsbruck-Reichenau tabor camp 


In April Web ran into his brother Eli at Bergen-Belsen 20 , a Nazi concentration camp in 
northern Germany. Years later they would separately describe to me how together they 
watched British bulldozers push the bodies of hundreds of Jewish dead into huge open-pits. 
They also saw the ovens of the crematorium, used for the incineration of tens of thousands 
of bodies, and Web said, "the place was rank with the smell of death." 

On the heels of the final defeat of the enemy in their homeland by May 1945 Web found 
himself in the German capital of Berlin. He related that in the weeks that followed there was 
no law in Germany except for that provided by the American soldiers stationed there. Most 
of the troops who had fought the major campaigns, leading to the eventual end of the war 
and victory for the Americans, weren't able to participate in the celebrations like those held 
across the states. Uncle Web told me seeing the newsreels of the soldiers celebrating at 
Times Square in New York "irked" him a bit. While soldiers celebrated at home he and 
others were stuck in the utter devastation of war-torn Germany. He told me he was 
overwhelmed with homesickness and weary after all he'd witnessed following 11 months of 
combat. All he wanted to do, he said, "was go home." Despite the war coming to an end, for 
him — "there was just too much work to do for much celebrating. " 

By June he was part of the Army of Occupation in Czechoslovakia and then went on to 
patrol the border between East and West Germany. Wilbur would return to Berlin working 
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with Army Intelligence. He worked in the denazification program and rounded up criminal 
Nazis for trial at Nuremberg. He took along an interpreter who would explain to his German 
captors what was happening. During those days Web would travel through Nuremberg and 
see the Palace of Justice 21 where the Nazi War Trials had just begun in late November. 

During those earlier days in battle, Web said his outfit, for the most part was always under 
sniper, mortar, or artillery fire. When asked about having seen many of his friends and 
fellow soldiers killed he would only say, "I had blood on my clothes from June [1944] to the 
end of the war, for months." 

He was a machine gunner who became expert at handling and firing the M1919 Browning 
30 caliber weapon. He said it was the same gun that was used in many of the aircraft of the 
war effort. Web never participated in hand to hand combat. He said because of the fierce 
fighting, much of it occurring in the darkness of night, he could never tell how many 
German soldiers he may have killed. In the morning after an all-night battle, he said they 
would often find "a couple of hundred dead" German soldiers. 

Wilbur was 27 and 28 years old while fighting in Europe. On average, he was seven to nine 
years older than the others in his outfit. He told me being older he was a little smarter than 
many of the younger soldiers and would take precautions that others would not. Whenever 
possible, while preparing a fox hole to sleep in, Web would look for a building nearby and 
tear off a door. He would then lay the door over part of the fox hole and cover it with dirt to 
provide extra protection. 

Web said he knew personally Colonel W. A. Robinson, Commanding Officer of the 314th. He 
had seen General Ira Wyche, Commander of the 79th Division, with General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower several times at the Argonne Forest, in northeastern France, during some of the 
worse fighting. 

During our interview in November of 1987, uncle Web brought up the subject of Private 
Eddie Slovik. An Infantry soldier in France, Slovik had been tried by court-martial in 
November 1944 for desertion. He was found guilty and sentenced to death. He was 
supposed to be an example to soldiers like my uncles. The point being, do not desert ! 

In a letter to Supreme Allied Commander Dwight Eisenhower, Slovik plead for clemency 
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Desertion however had become a systemic problem in France, and the surprise German 
offensive through the Ardennes (the Battle of the Bulge) had just begun and U.S. casualties 
were severe. The strain on the morale of the infantry was at its greatest since the beginning 
of the war. As a result, Eisenhower approved the execution order and noted it was necessary 
to discourage further desertions. The sentence came as a shock to Slovik, who had 
expected a dishonorable discharge and a jail term (the latter of which he assumed would be 
commuted once the war was over). It was the same punishment he had seen dispensed to 
other deserters from the division while he was confined to the stockade. 

The 24-year old Slovik was executed by firing squad on January 31, 1945. During the war 
over 21,000 U.S. military personnel were convicted and sentenced for desertion. Private 
Eddie Slovik is the only American soldier executed since the Civil War and there have been 
no executions for desertion since. 

Again, Slovik's story was supposed to have been an example to the American combat 
soldier of what would happen if they deserted. But Wilbur said he didn't hear about it until 
after he was home and was pretty sure none of his combat buddies had as well. In similar 
fashion, his brother Eli, also a combat soldier, felt the same way saying he hadn't heard of 
Eddie Slovik until many years later when he saw a movie about him on television 22 . 

When I asked uncle Web whether he worried about being killed, and not returning home to 
his loved ones, he said: "at first I did, but later didn't give it a second thought." He came to 
believe he was doing what he "was supposed to do," and afterwards was never afraid of the 
enemy, nor did he worry about losing his life in the conflict. 

The men of the 314th, after their numerous encounters and battles, lost count of the 
number of objectives they had taken from a stubborn, fiercely resistant enemy since that 
first morning in Normandy n June of '44. Web and his companions of the 314th crisscrossed 
Europe as they fought in France, Holland, Austria, Belgium and eventually made that final 
push into the heartland of the enemy's Germany, where the fighting was as extreme as 
ever. 

During the 18 months he was in Europe, Web would leave and return to France at least 
three times. During their campaign across Europe, the 314th captured nearly twelve- 
thousand prisoners and suffered over five-thousand casualties including 862 that were killed 
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in action. As a result of his service Web among other decorations was awarded the 
Presidential Unit Citation, and the Combat Infantry Badge (CIB). Recipients of the CIB must 
have been personally present, and under hostile fire, while actively fighting the enemy in 
ground combat. Web was among 757 soldiers of the 314th to receive the Bronze Star, 
awarded to those who distinguished themselves by heroic or meritorious achievement in 
connection with operations against an armed enemy. 23 

No one had greater respect for Web's combat service than his younger brother Eli, who was 
also a seasoned combat soldier and fought in many European battles. 24 Uncle Eli once said 
to me, when speaking of Web's outfit, " Those guys were the meanest, fighting sons-of- 
bitches in the war, and saw the worse of it for many months. " The 314th regiment was 
deactivated on December 11th and Wilbur returned home to the United States eleven days 
later. He was discharged from the army on December 30th, 1945 six weeks before his 29th 
birthday. 

When Web returned home he like many of his fellow combat soldiers, including his brother 
Eli, were changed men, but no doubt better men forged by unmentionable horror, suffering 
and sacrifice. They'e both gone now and at this writing around 1000 World War II veterans 
die each day. Too soon the time will come when they'll all be gone. But what they did and 
what they accomplished at those beaches and across the battlefields and villages and cities 
of Europe and throughout the Pacific — those young men of the Greatest Generation - will 
never be forgotten. 

The scars of the traumas of war often change people and their behaviors as well as their 
ability to cope with everyday life. Some tamed their sadness and in their efforts to forget 
their war experiences turned to alcohol. This is the story of just one of them. I knew him, I 
enjoyed his company and I loved him. 
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Post War Life - Epilogue 


When the war ended, Wilbur returned to his home in Pennsylvania where he and his wife 
Margaret (Luce) Lines raised their three children Harry, Wilbur, and Carol. Over the years 
Web held various jobs including work as a coal miner, a truck driver, and on ships docked at 
Lake Erie. In addition, he worked in highway construction and as a self-employed house 
painter. Like many of his brothers and sisters he never ventured far from home, and if he 
did, it wouldn't be for long. 

For a while in about 1954 Wilbur and his brother Richard lived in Philadelphia. Web worked 
at a gas station across from the "International Airport" at what was known as "The Circle." 
Together they moved on to Akron, Ohio where their brother Eli got both of them jobs at the 
R.C.A. Rubber Company. Eli had started work there soon after the war and would retire from 
the company in the 1970s as the Vice President of Purchasing. Wilbur quit the job first and 
his younger brother Richard followed soon after, both returning "home" to Clearfield County. 

Over the years I'd heard stories from several of his siblings about how especially hard uncle 
Web took the death of his younger brother, my father Richard, who died in August of 1955 
at the age of 31. I was told that for weeks following my dad's death my uncle would park 
his car, pass the gates and walk the long hill at night to lie at his brother's grave. There he 
would stay, often crying until the morning light came. In those circumstances, it's hard to 
imagine the terrible grief he must have felt. 
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Brothers Richard and Wilbur Lines circa 1954 


Nearly 50 years later, Wilbur would join his brother and the others who had gone before 
him, when he died from pneumonia on December 21, 2003. He and his wife had been 
married for 67 years. He left behind his three children, and at the time, nine grandchildren 
and nineteen great-grandchildren. It was said, by those who knew him best... the ravages 
of his combat experience during the war made him forever a changed man. 

I saw my aunt Marg for the final time during a visit to Pennsylvania in the late summer of 
2007. She was being cared for by her son, my cousin Wilbur. She was suffering from 
dementia and unfortunately didn't know who I was. While Wilbur and another cousin and I 
visited, for an hour or so in the living room, aunt Marg sat quietly nearby. Less than a year 
later on April 9, 2008, she too would pass away from cancer at the age of 90. 
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Margaret and Wilbur Lines 

I owe a lot of who I am to those of my family who served honorably in World War Two. It is 
because of my uncle Web's example, and those like him in their service to our country, that 
I have a profound sense of patriotism and love for my country. It all began with them. I 
heard their stories, I know what they went through, I know about their sacrifices to assure 
the freedoms some take for granted today. It was partly because of their example that I 
joined the Air Force at the age of 18. Their sacrifices were the very embodiment of 
patriotism. Their example included a love of country, a responsibility to duty, and a respect 
for those who have served, and especially for those who have made the ultimate sacrifice in 
the cause of freedom. For their influence, I will always be grateful. 

"Look at an Infantryman's eyes, and you can tell how much war he has seen." 

Bill Mauldin r>j ru 
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My uncle Web and family 

(L to R): Harry, Wilbur, Sr., Wilbur, Jr., and the author. In the background 
on the right is my aunt Marg. Taken in about 1962 
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I "Curwensville," The Clearfield (Pennsylvania) Progress, Clearfield, Pennsylvania, 15 
February 1917, [database on-line]. Provo, UT, USA: Ancestry.com Operations Inc, 2006. 

2 The Glen Mills School House of Refuge for Boys is located in Thornbury Township, 

Delaware County, PA. Eli's brother Web was there in 1930 at the age of thirteen. Located 
about 220 miles from Curwensville. See Wikipedia: "Glen Mills Schools" 

3 A term coined by journalist Tom Brokaw to describe the generation who grew up in the 
United States during the deprivations of the Great Depression, and then went on to fight in 
World War II. In his 1998 book The Greatest Generation, Brokaw wrote: "It is, I believe, the 
greatest generation any society has ever produced." 

4 http://463rd.org/mission.htm (2018) 

5 "County Youths Enlisted in Army," The Clearfield (Pennsylvania) Progress, Clearfield, 
Pennsylvania, 6 May 1937, p. 6, [database on-line]. Provo, UT, USA: Ancestry.com 
Operations Inc, 2004. 

6 The Queen Mary now sits permanently moored in Long Beach, CA as a tourist attraction, 
hotel, museum, and event facility. 

7 The 1962 epic war film based on a 1959 book of the same title. It featured an all-star cast 
that included Sean Connery, Richard Burton, Robert Mitchum, and Henry Fonda. 

8 An abbreviation for anti-aircraft artillery. 

9 Overlord: D-Day and the Battle for Normandy, Simon & Schuster, 1984. 

10 A line of closely spaced shrubs and trees, planted and trained in such a way as to form a 
barrier and considered a "nightmare of the American Infantry." 

II Code name for the Battle of Normandy. 

12 The German Air Force. 

13 A military acronym for Rest and Recuperation. 

14 Known by Germans as the Westwall The Siegfried Line was a German defensive line built 
during the 1930s. Stretching for more than 390 miles, it featured more than 18,000 bunkers, tunnels, and 
tank traps. 

15 General Patton died on December 21, 1945, 12 days after sustaining a spinal cord injury 
in an auto accident. 

16 The Waffen-SS served alongside Hitler's regular army but was never formally part of it. It 
was the Feuer's will that the SS never be integrated into the army and was to remain the 
armed wing of the Nazi Party later to become an elite police force once the war was won. 
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17 The official name of Holland is the Netherlands. 

18 Web's son Wilbur Jr. recalls that the boy's last name was Beers and has a photograph of 
him. 

19 The 500-year old city of Innsbruck between 1943 and April 1945, experienced twenty-two 
bombing attacks, suffering heavy damage. Twenty-one years later it would be the site of the 
Winter Olympic games in 1964, and then again in 1976. 

20 It's believed at least 70,000 died at Bergen-Belsen between 1941 and 1945. When 
liberated by the British in April 1945 there were about 60,000 prisoners in the camp, most 
of them half-starved and seriously ill. Another 13,000 corpses lay around the camp 
unburied. It is the same camp where author/diarist Ann Frank and her sister Margot died. 

21 The Palace of Justice was chosen as the site of the trials because it was almost 
undamaged, offered a lot of space and included a large prison complex. The city had been 
the location of the Nazi party's Nuremberg rallies, so there was symbolic value in making it 
the place of the Nazi demise. In addition, the Americans opted for Nuremberg as it was 
situated within their zone of occupation. 

22 I've written more about the Slovik story on my blog at: https://rixxblog.wordpress.com/ 
2011/11/01/private-eddie-slovik/ 

23 Like his brother Eli, Web never asked to receive the medals and decorations he earned 
during the war. 

24 Two days before his 22nd birthday Eli was among the second wave of troops in the D-Day 
invasion at Omaha Beach on June 6, 1944. 
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